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EQUALLY ESOENTIA 


for RELIABLE PROTECTION 
against FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


AUTOMATIC ALARM 
SYSTEMS 
scientifically engineered, 
skillfully manufactured 
and 
expertly 
installed 





Regular 
inspections, 
tests and 


complete maintenance 


by specially 
trained 


technicians 


...and you ont ALL with ADT 


When you install a protective system, it must be kept in perfect 
operating condition at all times. Even though your fire or burglar 
alarm equipment is well designed, carefully manufactured and 
properly installed, it can be no better than the attention and care 
it receives. 

Every ADT Protection System receives regular, specialized 
attention to assure that it is constantly in readiness to operate in 
emergency. The value of such maintenance measures is evident in 
the enviable record of service supplied year after year to over 
65,000 commercial and industrial establishments and other prop- 
erties in approximately 2,000 municipalities from coast to coast, 
and to highly important security systems used by more than 30 
Government agencies in upward of 300 locations. 

Only ADT has the extensive facilities, trained personnel and 
years of experience to give your property, profits and employees’ 
jobs the security they deserve. 


Controlled Companies of 





The following ADT Automatic Protection 
Services can be combined to give you bet- 
ter protection at lower cost. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 
FLOW ALARM SERVICE — for sprinklered 
properties. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION AND 
ALARM SERVICE—for unsprinklered 
properties. 

PREMISES BURGLAR ALARM — for doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and other points 
of entry. 

TELAPPROACH — for safes. 
PHONETALARM ~— for vaults. 

HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
SUPERVISION. 


AN ADT SPECIALIST WILL EXPLAIN HOW THESE SERVICES CAN BE APPLIED TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY MORE EFFECTIVELY. CALL OUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE 
OR WRITE TO OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Our Latent Fingerprint Section on numerous occa- 
sions has been requested to examine and identily foot- 
prints taken upon birth. The requests have stemmed 
from a variety of situations—baby mix-ups, abandoned 
infants and deceased babies—where a question ol posi 
tive identity arose. 

Most cases referred to us came from the Depart 
ment of Hospitals of our city, where footprinting ol 
the new born is daily procedure in the 15 city hos- 
pitals that have maternity wards. Since in practically 
all cases referred to us we were unable to effect identi 
fications, our interest was accelerated in 1956 and we 
speculated on why identifications could not be made 
in view of the fact that ridge structure is present on 
the feet of the new-born and even before birth. 


This prompted us to examine the techniques used 
to record foot impressions and to study more carefully 
the complexity of “white lines” or crease formations 
that we noted were faithfully present on each re- 


corded footprint. 


We interviewed the supervisor of nurses of the De- 
partment of Hospitals and found that the tootprint- 
ing of the new-born had been mandatory in the city 
hospjtals since 1948, but that since its inauguration 
no instruction had ever been given to the personnel 
involved in recording the impressions. We find that 
this is generally true throughout the country. We also 
learned that printers’ ink and rollers were the medium 
used for recording and that glassy non-porous charts 
were used to record the impressions. 

We were given permission by Police Commissione1 
Stephen P. Kennedy and the New York City Depart- 
ment of Hospitals to give lectures and demonstra- 
tions on the proper techniques for footprinting the 
new-born to the maternity personnel at the city hos- 
pital maternity wards. 


Simultaneously we conducted our own controlled 
research as to the reliability of using the flexure 
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Tdeutificatiou 
Of “She Yew-Soru 


By LIEUTE JAMES W. BLAKI 


Supervisor, Latent Fingerprint Section 





Bureau of Criminal Identification 


New York City Police Department 


Blake demonstrates 


D ope inp §s70O) j 


In the photo at left, 


ee hnique used to secure 


nfants’ footprints for 


(Photo courtesy the New York He ld Tribune 


de ntificati )) 


creases for identification. We learned many interes 
ing facts about these fiexure creases in a study of som 
1,588 baby footprints. Only a partial explanation ol 


our findings are included in this article. This research 


has been a three-year project at this writing and will 


continue in all aspects for years to come 


Arthur Mandella, one ol 


bers of the Latent Fingerprint Section, was assigned 


Detective the 12 mem 


to the original project. He first corresponded with 


the International Association for Identification t 


learn what, if anything, other polic departments 


Reed Mi 


D« partment. In 


were doing and was directed to Sergeant A. 
Laughlin of the Los Angeles Polic« 
his correspondence with Sergeant McLaughlin, Dete: 
tive Mandella found a true and faithful friend and 
fellow worker, for it developed that Sergeant M 
Laughlin had been busy with the identical project for 
several years and had been in constant correspondenc 
with other experts throughout the world. In addition, 
the Sergeant was being aided in his work by Tulane 
University and prominent experts from other coun 
tries. He passed along all the information he had 
compiled, plus the findings of other experts in ow 


field. 


Che autho apprec tates the cooperation of Sergeant 
1. Reed McLaughlin, of the Los Angeles Police Di 
partment, and ts grateful for his notes and reports of 
his research, and of Detectives Arthur Mandella and 
Patrick J]. Fuseit for then eflorts to bring 


about a successful means of identification through the 


untiring 


ise of flexure creases. 
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Armed with all this information, Detective Man- 


della proceeded with our project. Two additional 





men were now added to the research, Detectives Fusci 
and Cregan of the Latent Section. These three men 
pooled their efforts and ability untiringly in this work. 


On January 2 this year a little girl, born on this 
day, Lisa Chionchie, was kidnapped from the nursery 
of St. Peters Hospital in Brooklyn a few hours after 
birth by an unindentified woman. In addition to ow 
own capable detectives, the FBI was assigned to this 


case. 


Fortunately for us, the hospital footprinted its new- 
born. The medium used was an ordinary stamp pad 
and glossy paper. The personnel recording the im- 
pressions were not trained at the time. Although no 
ridge structure was present in the impression, a con- 
siderable number of flexure creases were. We made 
copies of the impression and sent one to the FBI in 
Washington, D. C., to ascertain whether, when and 
if found, the baby’s footprints could be identified by 
this impression taken at the hospital. The reply was 
negative, ridge structure must be present to effect a 


positive identification. 


Meantime, Detectives Mandella and Fusci had ex- 
amined the impression and stated they could identify 
the infant if it was found within a few months. 


On January 11, nine days after the kidnaping, little 
Lisa Rose was found. She was footprinted immedi- 
ately. After examining the impressions, Detectives 
Mandella and Fusci informed our Chief of Detectives, 
James B. Leggett, that this was the kidnapped child, 
their statement being based on flexure creases alone. 


The woman charged with the crime refused to 
admit that she took little Lisa Rose from St. Peters 
and swore that she, Mrs. Iavaroni, was in fact the true 
mother of the child. Interrogation failed to change 
her story, even though blood tests proved that she 
could never have had the child. The case went to 
trial on May 18, and our evidence of identification, 
based solely on flexure creases, was accepted by the 
court. On May 22 Mrs. lavaroni took a plea to at- 
tempted kidnapping, confessed stealing the infant 
and so the case was finished. 


The value of these flexure creases having been es 
tablished in an actual court case (People v. lavaroni 
County Court, Brooklyn), we suggest that all law 
enforcement agencies investigate and use this means 
where required. 


It is important to mention that additional work on 
this subject was done by the late Dr. Humberto 
Orrego Gauthier, of Chile. Dr. Gauthier was the for- 
mer head of the Identification Department of Concep 
cion, Chile. The doctor reached the conclusion that 
identifications could be made by flexure creases up to 
one year. Both Sergeant McLaughlin of Los Angeles 
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This enlargement of an infant's footprints clearly 
illustvate the ridge chavacteristics and flexure creases. 
The photo, obtained through courtesy of the Jersey 
( ily Police De part nent, Je rsey City, N. (en is presently 
being distributed to every hospital in New York City 


} 


as part of the program of instruction in techniques 


foi obiaining such prints 


and Detective Mandella of New York have children, 


age five, that can still be identified by their original 


flexure creases. 

In the course of our research we found, as many had 
before us, that there are two types ol creases. First, we 
found actual wrinkles, which are called temporary 
creases. These are formed by the buckling of the skin 
and the long immersion in liquid during uterine life. 
Second, we found flexure creases, so-called, because 
they are formed by the actual flexing of the infant foot 
from approximately the fifth month until birth. These 
creases are permanent, increase in size as the child 
erows, and add additional creases as life continues. 

These creases are individual to each foot, there are 
no two feet alike in the pattern of creases, and, with 
minor variations, will remain constant after birth. 

Che following conditions must prevail to effect an 
identification by flexure creases: 

1. The foot must not slip while being recorded. 

9. Almost the entire foot must come in contact with 
the recording chart 

8. A sufficient amount of crease formations (de- 
termined by the expert) must be present to effect an 


identification. 
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Above are the men responsible for the research and 


development of techniques for identification of new 
born babies by flexure creases. Reading from right, 
Deputy Inspector Joseph F. Cashman, Commanding 
Officer, New York Police Bureau of Criminal Iden- 
tification; Detectives Arthur Mandella, Cullen Cregan 
and Patrick Fusci, all of the Latent Squad, BCI; and 
Lt. James Blake, Supervisor, Latent Squad, BCI. 
(Photo courtesy the New York Daily News) 


We have observed that the creases do not change 
direction or length of spatial distance from each othei 
during the first two or three weeks of life. This in 
formation is extremely important, since in all cases 
referred to us the inlants involved were within the 
first two or three wecks of life. In some cases we notice 
that the creases of an infant's foot appear either wide: 
or thinner than previous recordings. In these cases one 
will note that either different amounts of pressure 
have been applied, or that the loot was in a cupped 
position. Experience in footprinting infants will cor 
rect this condition. 


Flexure creases will not change, are found in the 
same location, have identical trends, and will not dis 
appear. The process is a long slow one, and for this 
reason flexure creases are a positive valuable aid in 
identification. Naturally, we do not advocate the us¢ 
of these creases for identification when sufficient ridge 
structure is clearly defined, but rather in those cases 
where the ridge structure is either poor or missing. 


We also recommend the use of footprinting pads 
that are on the market. These pads, the proper papei 
and personnel trained by identification men from our 
various departments will obtain the results required. 
The procedure should be: 

1. Properly wash the foot. 


2. Thoroughly dry the foot by rubbing rather than 
patting. 


5. Use a good pad and ink the foot. 


f. Use a clipboard to provide sufficient stiffness to 
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good im 


the paper. Lightly touch the foot to get a 
pression—the lighter the better. 


Ridge structure will be almost perfect if prints ar 
recorded in this manner. 


Our lectures and demonstrations at the New York 
City hospitals have resulted in a marked improve 
ment of recording ridge structure, even with printers 
ink and rollers. However, this is messy and the pel 
sonnel can be encouraged to do better work if they 
are provided with a pad. 


Now, we know trom experience that 100 per cent 
identifiable impressions will not be obtained and fo 


a variety of reasons. In these cases we strongly recom 
mend flexure creases to be used to « tect identification 
\s a point of interest, it has been observed in most 
cases that a_ better impression can be obtained im 
mediately upon birth rather than a few days later. 
This is due, in all probability, to the drying and 
cracking of the skin, causing interruptions in th 
ridges. However, it does not effect the flexure creases 
Shortly alter this time the ridges quickly define them 


selves again. 


Even though police departments may be reluctant 
to use the time and manpower of fingerprint techni 
cians to instruct hospital personnel in proper foot 
printing techniques, we should remember that if foot 
printing is performed at all, it must be done properly 
It required about 40 hours of instruction, extending 
over a period of two months, to cover all of the 15 
municipal hospitals in New York City. Prior to that, 
instructions and demonstrations were given to all of 
the obstetrie supervisors of the New York Municipal 
Hospitals at one of their monthly conferences at the 
central office of the Department of Hospitals. The 
Department of Hospitals also set up a_ classroom 
schedule by date and time and had their delivery 
room personnel available for the instruction 


Footprints are now being taken by many hospitals 
throughout the country. Your police department may 
be called upon some day in a crisis, such as a kidnap 
ing or an alleged baby mix-up, to examine the foot 
prints and come up with an identification or at least 
an opinion. If you are unable to make an, identifica 
tion your department and you and especially the 
identification division will be looked upon with scorn, 
even though the fault lay with the hospital personnel 
taking the prints. Is it not better to go out now and 
visit the hospitals to see that they are properly in 
structed, rather than be caught unprepared in the 
crisis? We had the good fortune to investigate this 
problem of instruction a year before we wer called 
to make identifications in two cases of kidnaped 
infants. 


About 10 days after the classic Chionchio case, we 
were confronted with another kidnaping case. A 
woman named Mrs. Asuncion Ortiz, representing 
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Stretching the long arm of the law in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Here's a city that’s growing by leaps and 





bounds. In fact, by total area (363.5 square miles) it’s the nation’s 
third largest. A fleet of 49 Harley-Davidson Solos range far and 
wide keeping law and order in this sprawling metropolis. 








Harley-Davidson Solos get around more 


...Dridge the gap between you and trouble 


Solo-mounted officers really do get around . . . around all obstacles. Nothing 
stops these mobile vehicles from getting through to the spot where they’re 
needed — always poised to strike swiftly whether in crowded traffic or 
on busy expressways and fast-moving highways. 

And no other police vehicle is more versatile. Use Solos on traffic control, 
criminal apprehension, residential and school patrol, daily emergencies, 
calamaties, special duty, parade and escort duty. With communities 
spreading out and at the same time spreading thin your personnel, it is 
this flexibility that allows you to get the most out of your equipment dollars. 

The Solo for 1960 is better than ever. Mobile radio-phone, speedometer 
clock control, siren and pursuit lights are improved features — add teeth 
to law enforcement. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer. Or write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for informative new 
brochure, “Intensive, Effective, Impressive Police Mobility.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 









herself as a Mrs. Garcia, duped Mrs. Dora Lisa ‘Tav- 
arez into leaving her son, Johnny, with her while 
Mrs. ‘Tavarez looked for an apartment in the Bronx. 
When Mrs. 
hattan, both Mrs. Oritz and Johnny were gone. After 
two days of fruitless search, the detectives assigned to 


Tavarez returned to her home in Man- 


the case, on a tip from an anonymous telephone call, 
checked the Ortiz apartment. A baby boy was found 
therein, but Mrs. Ortiz claimed it was her own child. 
When asked at which hospital the child had been 
born, Mrs. Ortiz stated he had been born at home. 
Identification of the child was made on January 27 
by Detective Cregan from the ridge characteristics of 
the baby’s footprints taken upon his birth at the hos 
pital. Johnny was returned to his true mother, 


Imagine the crisis we had to face. Two kidnapings 
in approximately ten days! Fortunately, as in the 
Chionchio case, the footprints of the infant werc 
available in the ‘Vavarez case. However, in this case 
ridge structure was available because at this particu 
lar hospital we had given instructions on footprint- 
ing of the new-born and we were able to proceed 
with a normal identification based on the ridge struc 
ture when the infant was recovered. Again a convic 
tion for the attempt to kidnap was obtained, but this 
time the identification was based on ridge structure 
alone. Copies of both identifications can be had for 
the asking, for the purpose of training and_ study. 
Chere are still people who believe it is impossible to 
get ridge structure on infant impressions. ‘These charts 


will prove otherwise. 


We feel that proper emphasis is not being placed on 
flexure creases. These creases can be 


tool marks, lip creases, ridge characteristics or othe 


compared to 


comparative analysis with which identification men 
are familiar. Of the babies used in our controlled re 
search, impressions were taken immediately upon 
birth by maternity personnel trained by this Depart 
ment. We found that 79 per cent of the original foot- 
prints could be identified by flexure creases alone and 
that ridge structure was present in 85 per cent of the 
impressions. (The medium used was printers ink and 
roller with glossy paper.) The remaining 21 per cent 
could not be identified because of improper record- 
ing. We in the Bureau of Criminal Identification are 
pleased to say that in New York City, after October 
1, 1959, footprinting of the new-born will be man- 
datory. In addition, state legislation will follow that 
will include the entire state of New York. 


\n interesting case happened on June 9 this year 
while I was giving a routine lecture. at Maimonides 
Hospital in Brooklyn. (We are now giving instruc- 
tion in the private hospitals of the city.) Just as I 
finished the morning lecture I was called by Security 
Officer Samules and asked to give assistance. What 
had happened was that a Mrs. Cammareri had a 
child, born at 10:33 a.m., July 8, and the attending 
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physician had told her she had a fine boy. She, of 
course, informed her husband it was a boy. When 
went to. the 


the husband and his mother-in-law 


nursery to see the child, the nurses showed him a 


baby girl. Interestingly enough, the mother-in-lay 


was with him. There was no way that the mothe) 
in-law could be calmed down. The doctor was con 
tacted, he referred to his records and announced that 
he had made a mistake, that it was a girl he had de 
livered. This information pleased the husband well 
enough, but the mother-in-law literally raised th 
roof. The administrator was called, and tried his best 


to explain that sometimes a doctor, who incidentalh 


had delivered a boy prior to the girl, makes a mistak 
like all of us do at times. On this particular day, July 
9, the mother-in-law had returned to the hospital 
threatening to sue. At this point, I again footprinted 
the girl, compared it to the print on file at the hos 
pital and managed to convince the mother-in-law that 


she had the proper grandchild 


Footprinting the new-born is quite necessary her 
in New York City, 


states will follow us shortly. We humbly suggest that 


and we feel that other cities and 
identification personnel familiarize themselves with 
the identification of the new-born through footprints 


particularly with reference to the flexure creases 


Pornographic Materials Flood Mass. 


“Never in the memory of veteran members of this 


department (Massachusetts State Police) has ther 
been such a flood of pornographic materials seized by 
police,” comments the Massachusetts De partment of 


Public Safety News. 


“This year, investigations have revealed that ther 
is a tremendous quantity of salacious literature and 
motion picture film in circulation in the state, many 
getting into the hands of youths. One of the stat 
police officers has been assigned to investigat 
thoroughly this type offense and has had remarkabl 
success in arresting several persons dealing in_ the 


material. 


resulted in the 


“The 


seizure of scores of reels of pornographic films, as well 


investigations have also 


as thousands of obscene pictures, pamphlets and othe 


materials. 


Investigations of pornographic materials, narcotics, 
gambling and other offenses are being coordinated 
by the Criminal Information Bureau within the De 
partment. This comparatively new bureau is reported 
to be a great step forward in dealing with this typ 


of offense. 


MARK THESE DATEs on your 1960 Calendar! The 
67th Annual Conference of the IACP will be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 2-6, at the Hotel Statler 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 











This 4% power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 
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FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


























CLASSIFYING- 
COMPARING 
FINGER 
PRINTS 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to, 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 
Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 












@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
@ NO SHADING 












FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 








Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 16¥2” x 14¥2" x 10%" 


























Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 






For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 









! any size and are pre- 
FAU eo} | N € arranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. cording to the Henry 


System of classifica- 
tion using the latest 
¥.B.1. extensions where 
mecessary. 
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Sweden is the largest and most populous of the 
Scandinavian countries with a land areca of 173,296 
square miles and a population exceeding seven mil 
lion. It stretches north and south for a thousand 
miles and is a land of lakes, mountains and forests. 
Nearly two-thirds of the population is now urban 
and the country is self supporting in food. A king 
dom, Sweden is a political and social democracy with 
one of the highest living standards in the world. 


For administrative purposes, the country is divided 
into 25 lan or counties. The county has an elected 
representative body but its governor is appointed by 
the Swedish government. The governor as the chiel 
olhcial exercises control over police as well as other 
departments. The 25 counties are further subdivided 
into 1000 communes which include cities, towns and 
rural districts. ‘These smaller subdivisions are per- 
self-government under. thei 


mitted considerable 


clected councils. 


The Swedish police law makes each community 
or commune responsible for detraying the cost of 
police organization within its own area. For police 
administration, the country is divided into 700 police 
A police district consists of one or more 
communes. Most cities of more than 10,000 popula- 


districts. 


tion form their own police districts. The county gov 
ernment determines the number and size of police 
districts within the county boundaries. When more 
than one commune make up a police district, the 
communes usually form a joint board for police ad 


visory purposes. 


Ihe Minister of the Interior exercises ministerial 
responsibility for the police of the entire country. 
Phe county administration headed by the governor 
is similiarly responsible lor police functions in the 
area of the county. 


The police district is responsible for maintaining 
an adequate and efficient police force. Police dis- 
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“The Police 
Of Sweden 


Editor's N ‘te: 
of articles 


This is the seventh in a series 

J } 

ACSC ribing tile civilian police 

forces of various European countries This 

article was prepared at the request of IACP, 
] 

under the personal supervision of Brigadie) 


General Edward F. Penaat, Provost Marshal 


U. S. Army, Europe. General Penaat ex 
presses his appreciat on to Director Geo 

Thulin, Director in Chie f the State Na 
tional) Police of Sweden. who pro ded thre 
nformation on which this article was based 


tricts comprising cities of more than 10,000 inhabit 


ants may be required to establish a special criminal 


investigation department. Increase in district police 


forces, construction of police installations and a 
quisition of equipment may be directed by the county 
administration. ‘The district. however, has the right 
to appeal county decisions to the national govern 


ment. 


In comparison with the other Scandinavian coun 


tries and Finland, the Swedish police force 1s some 
what more decentralized administratively and op 


erationally than its neighbors. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Police ranks in Sweden consist of constables, first 
constables, sergeants, inpectors, and superintendents 
\ppointments are made by the county administra 
tion. A police recruit must be 21 years old, possess 
good judgment and physique and have a reputation 
ol being a reliable citizen. An adequate degree of gen 
eral education is required. Before being appointed as 
a police constable, the recruit must successfully com 
plete the prescribed constable course at the National 
Police School located in Stockholm. To qualify for 
promotion to the rank of police sergeant, detective 
sergeant, police inspector or detective inspector, th 
policeman is further required to attend the inspector 
course at the school. Only those personnel who have 
attended the superintendent course of the National 
Police School may qualify for appointment as a police 
or detective superintendent. 


Police salaries and other emoluments—and in kee p- 
ing with the economy of the country they are among 
the world’s highest—are regulated by national civil 
service regulations. Job security is well protected and 
a policeman’s retirement pensiou normally amounts 
to two-thirds of his final salary. There are approxi 
mately 10,000 policemen employed in Sweden. 
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THINKING- 
clears tragftel 


You have to use your head to get through modern day traffic 
and we don’t mean like the Ram in the popular song. 
It’s just sound reasoning that Squad Cars can’t 


accomplish their mission, if they can’t get thru traffic, 










yperverer 


WHA ’ By the same logic, nothing but the best 


audible and visual signals will let you set any new records 


‘i 


ii) 


for apprehending law-breakers. 





FEDERAL Coaster Sirens and Beacon Ray lights 


~ 4 \ \i\\ 


la WR + V have established the highest reputation 
— P for performance and dependability. 


Specify them and accept no substitutes! 


Write for Catalog #300, today! 


SIGN and 


Corporation 13558 S. Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 








A mounted policeman of the Malmo City Police 
District on duty at football stadium. Malmo is the 
third largest city in Sweden, Stockholm and Gote- 


borg ranking first and second. 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT POLICE 

Each county employs a chief constable who is re- 
sponsible for the efficient operation of police services 
within the police districts included in his area of 
responsibility. As an exception to this rule, a few 
police lorces of larger cities are exempt from his 
supervision and are directly subordinated to the 
county administration. In an emergency if directed 
by the county administration, the chief constable may 
assume direct command of all the poiice in the 
county. 

The immediate direction of activities in a police 
district is entrusted to a police chief who may super- 
vise police operations in one or more districts. Since 
the police chief, except in larger cities, wears the 
“additional hat” of public prosecutor, his area of 
police jurisdiction corresponds to the area for which 
he is responsible as a public prosecutor. In larger 
cities, the police chiefs are exclusively concerned with 
police supervisory duties and do not serve as pro 
secutors. District police chief ranks, in descending 
order, consist of police commissioners, town police 
sheriffs, and district police sheriffs. 

The police chief directs and supervises the police 
in his district, ensures that they are properly trained, 
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and exercises disciplinary authority over them. In th 
matter of discipline, however, the police chief is 
limited in his authority. Special bodies called police 
disciplinary boards deal with appeals against deci 
sions of police chiefs. In addition, they handle dis 


o them by 


ciplinary cases which may be relerred 
police chief. Such cases normally concern offenses 
which the policc chiel feels warrant more punish 
ment than he is permitted to mete out under statu 
tory provisions of the law. In his capacity as a polis 
authority, the police chiel is also required to deal 
with various matters of an administrative nature such 


as issuing permits to conduct public mectings, et 


THE NATIONAL POLICE 
Although primarily the responsibility of police dis 
tricts to ensure adequate police services, the central 


government has enacted a police law which provides 


for a national (state) police force. This law obligates 
more populous police districts to detail a certain 
number of policemen by specified grades for duty 
with the national police. This service extends ove 
5 or more years after which the individual district 
policeman returns to the local force from which |] 
was originally detailed.. Thus, a circulation system 
from local to national back to local service is ap 


plied which is somewhat similar to systems employed 


in other Scandinavian countries 


The national police force consists of a uniformed 


group of some 700 men for public safety and ordet 
purposes and 240 plainclothes criminal investigators 
This national force is divided into 30 sections which 
are distributed throughout the country to assist the 
local district police. The national police force is 
headed by a Police Director who is directly respon 


sible to the government. 


The uniformed national police assist district police 
forces as required to handle events beyond the scope 
of local capabilities. Examples of such events are huge 
political rallies, athletic contests, and visits of distin 
guished persons. Highway traffic control and enforce 
ment remain, however, the .chief tasks of the uni 
formed police. To accomplish these tasks, the most 
modern equipment is employed 


The detectives of the national police investigate 
serious and large scale crimes within the county where 
they are stationed and otherwise assist local criminal 
investigation personnel. 


The national police stationed in a county fall 
under the supervision of the chief constable who 
exercises authority over all the police in the county 
with the exception of forces of the larger cities under 
police commissioners who are directly responsible to 


the county administration. 
The national government also maintains a reserve 


police force for emergency use. Again, this provision 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 
types for a wide variety of 
service applications. Use index 
numbers when ordering from 
your supplier 


index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


hi ’ 
index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs., 


rT petal point bullet 


fw” 


7) 


’ ’ ’ index No. 6138, 148 gr 


lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 


ed ee wad-cutter bullet 


Index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 
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Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof”’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive ‘“‘Kleanbore’”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating “‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunit.on, p.case ieel free 
to call upon us. Just drop a line to Remington Arms Company, inc., Briageport 
2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


Kemuington 


S06. us. pat OFF 


Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” ore Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











A motorcycle policeman in’ Sweden (National 


Police) and patrol cary head for traffic accident scene 


is covered in the police law which requires more 
populous police districts to provide one reserve 
policeman for every 10,000 inhabitants and in’ any 
event at least three men. The reserve policemen con 
tinue their duties with their respective local police 
forces until called upon for temporary periods of 
national service. Reserves available for call-up mum 
ber some 400° men. 
NATIONAL POLICE SERVICES 

To provide technical assistance and training fon 
police of the country, several national police institu 
tions are located in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. 

The National Institute of ‘Technicat Police in 
Stockholm performs technical criminal investigations 
and research for courts, public prosecutors and police 
authorities. A comprehensive records section main 
tains extensive name, modus operandi, fingerprint 
and other records. This institute publishes the Police 


Gazelle which contains warrants for persons sus 





A traffic policeman of the Swedish National Police 


checks truck for compliance with laws governing peyr- 


missible load weights and mechanical safety features. 
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pected of a variety of crime and other technical pol 
information. 


Theoretical and practical police training is give 
by the National Police located in Stockholm with s 
branch schools located in other cities. This po 
school conducts four courses of study designed resper 
tively to qualify personnel for the positions of poli 
constable, inspector, superintendent, and police chi 


Che branch schools only give police constable classes 


Che central school also schedules as required speci 
courses on various subjects such as traffic regulatios 
special types of criminal investigation, color photog 


raphy, ete. 


The National Laboratory of Forensic Chemistry 
in Stockholm, which is under the 
Medical 


necessary investigations in the field of forensic che 


R« 


supervision ana 


direction of the Royal board, performs 
istry and carries out other activities for practical o1 
scientific police purposes. As an example, the labo 
ratory assists in the investigation of cases involving 


poisoning and drunken driving 


National institutes of forensic medicine, which at 
also supervised by the Royal Medical Board, a 
located in Stockholm and Lunde. ‘The personnel 
these institutes carry out autopsies and other invest 
gations in the field of forensic medicine, assist the 
police and prosecuting authorities as witnesses an 
advisors in matters concerning forensic medicine ai 


actually assist in collecting evidence at the scen 


Vv 
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crimes. 


Acts To Curb Pistol Imports 


Phe mass importation of a device that can_ be 
readily converted to a dangerous weapon has reached 
such proportion that New York City Police Commis 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy recently took st ps to pro 
hibit their distribution and sale through calling the 
situation to attention of Federal. state and local au 
thorities. 


Represented as “starter” pistols, the guns can b 
altered so that they will handle regular .22 ammuni 
tion. The change is made by replacing the solid barr 
with one bored to appropriate size. In practice, pistols 
and barrels are delivered separately. Dealers purchas 
first one and then the other, paying a minimum im 
port of 12 per cent and thereby evading the 52 pe 
cent tax customarily imposed on conventional fi 
arms. The low sales price has brought the guns withit 


the reach of teen-agers. 


Commissioner Kennedy estimates 40,000 of thes 
pistols have been converted to dangerous we apons, th 
sales covering a wide area. Some of the guns have 
figured in robberies, homicides and teen-age warfare 
and, having no serial numbers, they cannot be easil) 
traced. 

Police Bureau News, N. Y. State Division of Safety 
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PUT THESE 8 EXPERTS IN POLICE SCIENCE AND 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION TO WORK FOR YOU 


FINGERPRINT HANDBOOK by Annita T. Field, Los 
Angeles. A breakdown of all phases of procedures that 
deal with classification, interpretation, and analysis of 
fingerprints. Presented in the style of a glossary rather 
than a textbook, the material is easy-to-find, easy-to-use. 
The fingerprint world now has available for the first time 
a work covering adequately and authoritatively the ter- 
minology of the fingerprint identification system. Pub- 
lication date Jan. ’60 


THE PAROLE PROCESS by G. I. Giardini, Pennsylvania 
Board of Parole. Every situation is viewed. Interviewing 
is discussed in terms of purposes to serve and psycho- 
logical principles to obtain reliability and objectivity. 
Recording for treatment as well as for surveillance and 
control is illustrated. Common supervision problems are 
analyzed. Packed with practical information on _ inter- 
state cooperation, fugitive refugees, recruitment of quali- 
fied personnel and training methods. This book will assist 
you on a thousand-and-one occasions with your own 


parole problems. Pub. August ’59, 408 pp., $12.50 


POLICE REPORT WRITING by John C. Hazelet, Chief 
of Police, Lawrence, Kansas. The necessity of proper 
reports and records for effective police operations and 
the final obligation of fulfilling the essential requirements 
for Uniform Crime Reporting are discussed in detail. 
Numerous selected illustrations vividly portray basic tools 
of the subject and a few of the many situations requiring 
written reports. Eminently adaptable for use as a training 
or reference manual for individual police officers, police 
training schools, and police agencies regardless of size. 
Publication date Jan. '60 (Police Science Series) 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION AND PHYSICAL EVI- 
DENCE: A Handbook for Investigation by Leland 
V. Jones, California Association of Criminalistics. Edited 
by E. Caroline Gabard. Gives crime investigators and 
policemen on patrol access to the vast stores of criminal- 
istic laboratory knowledge developed by the Los Angeles 
Police Department Scientific Investigation Division. This 
is a know-how course on tested and tried methods and 
procedures for recognizing, gathering, marking, pre- 
serving, and packaging physical evidence and presenting 
such materials in court. Avoids highly technical material 
sufficiently treated elsewhere. Pub. Aug. '59, 312 
pp., 106 il., $8.50 


CRASH INJURIES: The Integrated Medical Aspects 
of Automobile Injuries and Deaths by Jacob Ku- 
lowski, St. Joseph, Missouri. The WHY and HOW of 


automobile accidents and injuries. A large pari of the 
book is on HUMAN SALVAGE — from first aid through 
ultimate rehabilitation. Over 50 tables and 600 illustra- 
tions serve to clarify the situation. Pulling together three 
closely related and older disciplines: medicine, engineer- 
ing, and law, all three of which must converge simul- 
taneously upon their respective domains toward a solu- 
tion. Publication date Jan. ’60 


DRIVE STRUCTURE AND CRIMINALITY: Criminobio- 
logic Investigation — Contributions to Experi- 
mental Drive Research and Schicksal Psychology 
by Hans Walder, Zurich, Switzerland, edited by Lipot 
Szondi and translated by Marvin W. Webb. By means 
of the most highly developed techniques of criminal 
investigation and personality exploration employed in 
Western Europe, the psychodynamics of criminality are 
pursued to their innermost recesses within the human 
psyche. Fosters improved methods of crime detection 
and illumines the more difficult but more significant areas 
of punishment, reformation, and crime prevention. Pubs 
Sept. '59, 192 pp., 164 il., (Amer. Lec. Psychol- 
ogy), $7.50 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul 
B. Weston, New York City Police Dept. (Ret.) How to 
relieve traffic congestion and prevent motor vehicle acci- 
dents is the classic question facing the modern community. 
Chief Weston tells how it can be accomplished. Written 
in an easy conversational style born of the author's 
familiarity with the subject of traffic safety. Publication 
date Jan. ’60 


CRIME AND KIDS: A Police Approach to the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency by 
Inspector John E. Winters, Metropolitan Police Dept., 
Washington, D. C. Modern police thinking is represented 
in this fresh view of current measures being devised and 
operated throughout the United States on the structure, 
purpose, function, and relative matters as to the role of the 
police in programs designed to control and prevent 
juvenile delinquency. Represents the accumulated, tested- 
and-tried-out-practical police knowledge of those who 
deal with this serious problem on a realistic basis. Pub. 
July '59, 176 pp., 8 il., (Police Science Series), 
$5.25 


CHARLES C THOMAS - PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD - ILLINOIS 














Air and Civil Police 








There are myriads of ways for the criminally in- 
clined to commit a transgression in our modern. and 
scientific nation. Unfortunately, the apprehension ol 
these individuals has become more and more difficult 
in recent years due to the numerous stumbling blocks 
which have been placed in the paths of law enforce- 
ment oflicers. Some of these, stumbling blocks, in my 
opinion, are the recent Mallory decision, the Cahan 
decision, the legal restraints against the use of mod- 
ern devices such as the wire tap and dictograph, the 
unwarranted faith by peace officers in truth serums 
and the polygraph, the technicalities and loopholes 
frequently found in our laws, the so-called “doctrine 
of preemption,” the possible disclosure of confiden 
tial police files to the public, the dubious increasing 
importance in the requirements for warrants prior to 
making an apprehension when there is strong evi 
dence of a crime having been committed by a specific 
individual, the lack of a system whereby the Federal 
government supplies lesser enlorcement agencies with 
information pertaining to the modus operandi of o1 
ganized criminal entities, and the infiltration of rack 
eteers into various levels of our governmental hiei 


archies. 


In addition, there are in many communities the 
empirical postulations as set forth by indifferent mem 
bers of the press, radio, television and an apathetic 
public which can result only in lowered prestige for 
the individual peace officer of the county, state, fed 
eral or military police organization. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to endow each law 
enforcement officer with a built-in foresight so that 
he might tell at a glance those persons not capable 
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Vuter- Police Kelatious 


rperimeut tu rémarille 


By MAJOR T. J. NEWNAM, USAF 
Commander 
3220 Air Police Squadron 
Amarillo AFB, Texas 


(This article has been cleared and approved for pub 
lication by the Office of Information Services, U. S. 
Department of Defense. The author, who has had 20 
years Of active military service, nine years of which 
has been with the Air Force Police, holds a BS degre« 
from the University of Maryland and a MS degree in 
Public Administration from the University of South 


ern California.) 


or willing to live within the norms of society. The 


vast majority of law enforcement officers are not pai 
agons requiring no supervision, training or assistance 
While no panacea is yet known to prevent criminal 
acts, police administrators are aware that (1) perhaps 
by “burying the hatchet” between the various enforce 
ment agencies, instilling good will, obtaining coopera 
tion and the free exchange of professional ideas, ther¢ 
may be a chance of overcoming the stumbling blocks 
mentioned above; (2) police managerial planning is 
a prerequisite to the end—proper and efficient job ac 
complishment; (3) a flat increase in police manpowet 
is not the answer to police mission completion and 
tangible results may be obtained from available man 
power by continued improvement in job efficiency; 
efficiency 


and (4) the problem of securing police 


and criminal apprehension is not as simple as the op 
posite poles of a dichotomy where you have inefficenc} 
on one end and ultimate efficiency on the other. The 
shades of grey are so close together, in many instances 
that they may not be readily discernible. It is not, 
therefore, always possible to state that a certain cours 
of action has produced desired results 


Based on the above, Wiley C. Alexander, Chief of 
Police, Amarillo, Texas; John J. Amend, Assistant 
Chief; Captain Albert F. Bernard, Air Police Officer; 
and I decided to experiment in an effort to create a 
“togetherness” between enforcement officers within 
our two agencies. Although this spirit of cooperation 
and free exchange of ideas have spread to the local 
offices of the Federal 
Sheriffs of Potter and Randall Counties, the local 
Liquor Control Board and the Texas Highway Patrol, 


sureau of Investigation, the 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 





If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog: available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$836°° (Negative Size 
24x33 V4) 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to $1 1° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 h Long-life Batteri ; ’ : : 
; + a aaa As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/,4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8° Renan Case 


Sp igets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
nt powders in an attractive carrying 
t to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
1y powders are guaranteed to 
brand on the market. Catalog 


brand f seve r f finge 
case for the hand 
+ 


rand powders 





be as good and better than any 


No. X1441 Search iper Seven Powder Kit 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3% and 34%4x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


Sl ROM IE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











Chief Wiley C. Alexander, Amarillo Police De part- 
ment, left, lectures at the Department's Recruit 
School, which is also attended by Amarillo Airy Force 


Base Air Policemen. 


this discussion will be limited to the experiment 
between the Amarillo Police Department and_ the 
3320th Air Police Squadron, inasmuch as the majority 
of police activity between base personnel and civil 
enforcement agencies is with the Amarillo City Police 
Department. 


Any discussion of air police and civil police rela- 
tions must, of necessity, consider the provisions ol 
the Posse Comitatus Act which expressly prohibits 
the use of military personnel for purpose of assisting 
civil officers in the apprehension of violators who are 
not subject to military law. We have been extremely 
careful not to violate the spirit or intent of the provi 
sions of this law. 


No attempt will be made here to cover all the facets 
of our mutual police relationships. Only those con- 
sidered to be of some importance will be discussed. 
Our two agencies practice selective law and_ trafic 
enforcement with the hope that we can create a 
hazard so great to the person about to commit a mis- 
deed that this act would prove to be unprofitable. To 
use this method represents one of the many facets of 
crime prevention and crime repression. We have also 
found that numerous crimes have been solved becaus« 
we have taken the time to plan and coordinate ou 
selective methods and exchange police intelligence 
data. 

One example comes to mind, Four young airmen 
recently decided to go into the wholesale automobile 
accessories business, complete with printed calling 
cards which, among other information, stated: “We 
steal ‘em, you sell ’em.” For a short time these in- 
dividuals were quite active (recent local statistics 
reveal that auto accessory thefts cost insurance agen- 
cies on the average of $1000 per month in the Ama- 
rillo area). These persons were apprehended due to 
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a chance scrap of information revealed to air police 
investigators. This information was immediately 
passed to local detectives who were able, through per 
sistent investigation, to apprehend these young men 


Our planning and exchange of information have 
paid off in another area. The military has found it 
unnecessary to establish “off-limits” areas within 
Amarillo proper and the surrounding area. OL course, 
there are no formal statistics to back us up, but it 
would appear that police selective and preventis 
methods have assisted in both the apprehension ol 


criminals and prevention of crime itself in this are¢ 


Specifically, the following are some of the areas ol 
police interest within which we find this spirit of co 
operation and exchange of information to have really 
been worthwhile: 


POLICE RECORDS 

Donald S. Leonard, Police Consultant, Detroit, 
Michigan conducted a thorough survey of the Ama 
rillo Police Department in 1955. He was, at that time, 
particularly critical of the police records system of 
the department; hence, his recommendations concern 
ing fingerprint files, arrest records, gun files, person 
nel files, uniform crime reporting, complaint records, 
complaint dockets and index cards, desk blotter, 
arrest’ ticket form, correspondence forms, etc., were 
lengthy. 


John J. Amend was delegated the responsibility foi 
setting the recommendations of the study into effect. 
As he is a Major, USAFR, and is detailed to th 
Provost Marshal's office at Amarillo Air Force Basi 
for active duty tours, he was aware that the military, 
while not having detailed police reporting systems, 
did have detailed and proved personnel and corres 
pondence systems. He has incorporated many of the 
military forms into the Amarillo Police system, even 
to an individual personnel data card similar to that 
for Air Force officers. 


At the same time, however, several of the recom 
mendations from the study on police records wert 
thought to be beneficial to the base air police records 
system and were modified to meet Air Force require 
ments and placed into effect. The result has been that 
both our units now possess somewhat similar files 
and records thus making the exchange of data mean 
ingful and useful without detailed explanations as to 
purpose, use, etc. Hence, we are able to communicat 
with little or no difficulty even at the lowest polic 
level. During a recent visit to the Amarillo Polic 
Department Mr. Leonard stated, “The records and 
communications leave very little to be desired.’ 


TRAINING PROGRAM 
All of us in the enforcement milieu are familiar 
with the benefits and limitations of formal and in 


service police training programs. Cost of expert train 
ing programs (formal and in-service) are prohibitive 
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for most all departinents; hence, experience appears 
to remain the mainstay of police training. It is in the 
general training field that stress has been placed be 
tween our departments. Our goal is to attempt to 
afford the individual policeman with a year’s police 
experience for cach year’s service and not to allow 
the individual policeman to work for several years 
with only one year’s experience repeated over and 
over. Some of our efforts are enumerated: 


I. The city department has a very promising recruit 
school of six weeks duration, The air police have an 
open invitation from Chief Alexander to attend all 
or part of each recruit school at no expense to the 
Federal government. It is with pride I point out that 
16 of my promising young air policemen attained 
honor grades while in attendance. These persons have 
since contributed greatly to our own in-service train 
ing program. 

2. In reciprocation, Amarillo Air Force Base has an 
excellent Supervisory Management course. Selected 
members of the City Police Department attend many 
of the classes. All reports have been enthusiastically 


favorable. 


§. Both of our departments utilize a roll call train 
ing program. By exchanging data for this program 
the scope of training within both departments has 
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been broadened, our operations simplified and in- 
dividual police ellectiveness increased. My unit has a 
talented police artist who illustrates the roll call train- 
ing program for our departments, thereby injecting 
a little humor and human interest. 


t. The City Department conducts a_ three-day 
police drivers training course specifically for the pur- 
pose of instructing policemen to operate their vehicles 
in a police situation. This program is similar to that 
conducted by the Texas Department of Public Safety. 
\ir policemen are enrolled in these courses at the 
Chief's invitation. Since we have participated in this 
program the number of accidents involving air police 
vehicles has greatiy decreased. The City Department 
also conducts a continuous traffic accident investiga- 
tion course. This program provides for air police par- 
ticipation and again has contributed to increased effi- 


ciency of our operation 


5. Small arms training always plays an important 
part in the life of a policeman. In this area both de- 
partments mutually support each other. The City 
Department has an indoor range and teaches police 
weapons methods. In return my department has the 
use of an outdoor small arms and skeet range and 
instructs the city police in the use of heavier weapons 
in combat situations and riot control. This training 
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In the above photo, the identification of a service- 
man ts Checked jointly by A/1I1C Don C. Smith, 3320th 
Airy Police Squadron, Amarillo AFB, and Sergeant 
Marvin. Richardson, of the Amarillo Police Dept. 


éould be invaluable in a civil disaster. In addition, 
we periodically challenge each other to pistol matches. 


Participation is, to say the least, extremely gratifying. 


6. Air Force Air Police generally place judo train- 
ing high on the list of its training program. Our unit 
is no exception. We have a judo team and all mem 
bers of the squadron participate in judo training. 
The City Department is included in our program. 
Instruction takes place both at the base and at the 


city police station. 


7. We are all of the opinion that a police depart 
ment without an adequate police library is fighting a 
losing battle toward professionalism. Each of ow 
departments possesses numerous volumes ol interest 
to police olhcers. By allowing members of cach depart 
ment to draw out books from either library we have 
found that individual officers have not only increased 
their efhciency and potential but their appetite for 
formal education. Although neither of our depart 
ments is capable of offering training in the very im 
portant field of human relations there are two col- 
leges in the immediate area. A number of policemen 
from each department attend night classes. Both de 
partments have access to numerous training films. 
Through free exchange of these films and other data 
the scope of overall training has been considerably 
broadened. 


8. Since the recent shooting of a policeman who 
was answering a burglary call, the City Department 
is considering the use of police dogs in certain limited 
circumstances. ‘They are training a privately owned 
dog at the present time. There are three dog trainers 
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in my organization who have been assisting in th¢ 
training. Should this experiment prove advantageous 
perhaps more departments could utilize the experi 


ence of the Amarillo police. 


TOWN PATROL 

Many civil enforcement agencies are unaware ol 
the real service to the community which can be a¢ 
complished by a military town patrol that is fully 
supported by the local civil agency. The purpose ol 
a military town patrol is to help the servicemai 
whether or not he is in trouble. My town patrol has 
its headquarters in the city police building, which 
incidentally, is a new and completely modern struc 
ture specifically constructed for police purposes. The 
atmosphere is one of efiiciency and calmness which 
has its effect upon the young airmen who are ap 
prehended and held for disposition The mutual 
respect and cooperation between the city and military 
unit are immediately discernible. One result is that 
many servicemen who would ordinarily be held for 
civil action are immediately returned to military con 
trol for appropriate action Che most important 
result of this joint effort, however, is the fact that 
there are no “off limits” areas in the community. The 
U. S. Air Force News Agency completed a news reel 
type film showing how the Amarillo Town Patrol and 


City Police units operate and cooperate 


CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES INFORMATION 


The number of servicemen, transients, vacationers 
business enterprises, etc., in this area create an evet 


present atmosphere whereby some individuals con 
tinually have the urge to commit a misdeed. Ow 
jobs require, among many other responsibilities, that 
every effort be made to prevent as many of these trans 
gressions as possible from happening. Our two de 
partments have found it to be very profitable to ex 
change, on a vertical and horizontal basis, certain 
criminal activity information to include identifica 


tion data and modus operandi 


As previously stated, the above are not all of the 
areas in which we attempt to mutually support each 
other. Perhaps this article proves nothing more than 
that from the separate enforcement agencies found 
within a community, one cohesive, quality force can 
be welded together in order that the criminal element 
may be controlled and the prevention facet of police 
service accomplished. At any rate, it is hoped that 
within your community the various enforcement 
agencies will be afforded at least the opportunity to 
cooperate. Inter-police relations can pay off—it has for 
us in the amelioration of our police services and in 
the building of a quality policeman 
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Adapt Principles to Situations 


od Leadershife 


By JACK EDWARD RYTTEN 
418 Munsey Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Mary land 





(In the August issue, interview techniques were dis 
cussed in an article by Mr. Rytten. This month Mr. 
Rytten subinits a “companion piece” dealing with 
the development of good leadership skills in im 
proving personal attitudes and efficiency within th 
police department.) 


THE BASIS OF GOOD LEADERSHIP 

The key role of the supervising officer, to whom 
this article is directed, is to translate the general prin 
ciples of good relations into specific action that fits 
the situation in his Department and on his job. We 
know from experience that there is no standard tech 
nique or formula for dealing with people. Every 
person and every situation has some peculiar aspects 
of its own. Effective leadership operates with refer- 
ence to these differences. Every successful leadership 
move is, in a sense, a specially designed strategy. The 
good line commander or police chief is one who is 
skillful in adapting principles to situations. 


The competence of police executives to deal with 
the patrolman on the job is probably better than it 
has ever been in the past. However, there is som¢ 
evidence of a lack of assurance which a strong chief 
or commanding officer needs. This is probably duc 
in part to an uncertainty as to how a decision they 
might make on their own will stand up under review. 
The right action is often the prompt action and 
requires judgment and initiative by the person who 


sees the facts first hand. 


Not much of the assurance that police executives 
need in dealing with their men can be gotten by giv 
ing them standard methods to be applied on a routing 
basis. The only sound ground for the assurance that 
will permit and encourage decisive action when neces 
sary is a firm basis of principles fully understood by 


all commanding officers. 


What are the principles of good human relations: 
For the most part they are the lessons of experienc« 
some carried over from the past and some learned 
currently on the job. To a lesser (but still very im 
portant) extent, they are the most recent experi 
mental findings of systematic investigation. While 
the results of investigating have contributed a great 
many new facts to the fund of useful knowledge, a 
very important value is to provide a basis of organiza- 
tion for our general experience and some standards 
for separating the wheat from the chaff. Sound 
growth of leadership ability requires that the super- 
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visory officer be flexible and adaptable to meet em 


ergencies and the great variety of situations with 
which he must deal. Tiiis cannot be learned fron 
rules. Really efhicient learning of good leadership 


skills and the development of greater insight and pe 

spective come only through the determined eflort to 
apply clearly formulated principles to actual condi 
tions on the job, and in the precinct. What | mean 
here by principles are guides for action, not abstract 
theories. And these principles have meaning only to 
the extent that they are tested in experienc 

THE HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEM 


1 1 


Line command personnel who have studied suc 


programs have had a good deal to say about theit 
human relations problems and about th lifhcul tie 
they foresee in meeting the objectives I have out 


lined. From the problems and cases they have broug! 


in for confidential discussion, the following is a sum 
mary of what might be said to represent the human 
relations problems as police supervisors see it 


“The police service is a good career and it has good 
people in it-as good as any other career jobs and 
better than most. With the kind of problems we hav 
and all the responsibilities, and the kind of good men 
we have in it, I have some problems and some con 
cerns that I do not think I ought to have—not to the 
degree that I have them. I feel that as a seasoned 
member of a police department I ought to be able to 
do more about these things and that help in meeting 
them ought to be more readily availabl 

lo be specific: there are too many expressions ol 
lack of interest in the job. I don’t understand the lack 
of initiative in some of my officers. I find it difficult 
to understand why some of my men avoid responsi 


bility. I am puzzled now and 


then by the lack ol 
respect for supervision and fon departmental policies 
and practices. Instructions are too frequently mis 
interpreted when they seem perfectly clear. I find it 
dificult to get some men to carry a full work load 
There are times when discipline seems more difficult 
to maintain than it should be and cooperation is not 
as evident as we would like to have it.” 

Probably no one of these commanding. officers 
would state his views just this way, but this does rep 
resent what may be said to be the human relations 
problem they have in common as evidenced by th 
problems and cases they have discussed with me ovet 
the years. If they could develop among their men 
greater cooperation and application to the job, the 
job would be better, it would be a better department 
to work for and the men in it would get greater satis 
faction from their work. Everybody's interests would 
be furthered if this greater cooperation and applica 
tion to the job were forthcoming. The problem ol the 
line commander or the chief is, what can /ie do to 
help bring this about? 

Probably the first step in answering this question 
is for him to take a look at what he has to work with 
He finds that there are many conditions affecting th 
job that are not under his control. In a large poli 


department a great many policies and practices must 
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be developed for the department as a whole. The 
commanding officer recommends and suggests and 
occasionally he may participate in the chief's o1 
police commissioner’s councils that develop these 
policies and practices. But in appraising his own job 
he begins with a large area of established conditions 
that limit his freedom of action. 


What is left for the lieutenant, the captain or in 
spector alter he has taken account of the conditions 
of his job over which he has no control? He has a 
good deal of discretion in dealing with the men in 
his precinct. He is largely responsible for their con 
tinued training. He has considerable control over the 
assignment of their work. He has in most cases, dis 
cretion to discipline his men—and what he does not 
have solely on his own authority he can usually get 
when he needs it in a specific instance. He shares 
perhaps, along with his police chief or board of polic« 
commissioners, in determining who shall be promoted 
from within the department. So he has much at his 
command to help him discharge his responsibilities. 


Formal Authority Plus Positiveness 
Line commanders who have these problems—and 
the authority to meet them—would say, however, 
that this is not enough. This is the formal authority 


that goes with the job. In so far as people will do 
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things to avoid disciplinary action and in so far as 
the incentive of possible advancement is operating, 
the supervising officer is fairly well equipped; and by 
skillful use of these means he can go a long way 
toward getting a good job done. But to do a bettei 
job and to maintain his leadership, the supervisor or 
line commander needs more than formal authority. 


Chere is an important part of leadership that is 
outside the area of formal authority. It is partly how 
the leader uses his authority, but mostly it is what he 
does positively to build up these qualities in the men 
under his command so that they will want—for their 
own satisfaction—to apply themselves and cooperate. 
Chis positive le adership has the objective of build- 
ing up the will to do a good job inside the man; for 
only if he wants to do a pat job because of his own 
personal inner urges will he really get satisfaction 
from doing it. The desire to apply oneself to the job, 
the disposition to cooperate for the good of the 
group and the department—these added forces that 
make a better job out of a good job—are things that 


come from inside the man 


[hey are a result of such things as pride in police 
work, confidence in their leadership, sense of respon- 
sibility, faith in the objectives of the Department, 
the feeling of belonging to the group. These can be 
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developed and enlarged by the right kind of leadet 


ship. 


TWO APPROACHES TO LEADERSHIP 

Like all activities that touch the blood stream olf 
police work, a morale program is involved in an area 
where pressures of circumstances are operating. The 
line commanders who have discussed this with me { 
that one of the pressures is that there has been 4 
verv fundamental shift in the attitude toward work 
by a large segment of the population. Vhe cause is 


probably fairly complex and difficult to trace throug! 


] 


But the ellect is sharp and unmistakable and is 


major concern to most supervising ofhcers and chiefs 


The men that apply for work in a department 
today are much the same kind of men we have alway 
had. If anything, they are better educated than eve 
before. But the sergeant or the lieutenant in the field 
has some feeling that they do not accept direction as 
willingly as they once did. One does not have to look 
far to find some basis for this view. Generally, in a 


aspects ol life, more and more emphasis is being 


placed on the individual—his needs, his desires, his 
satisfactions. The home and the school may _ both 
be accelerating this trend by emphasizing the in 
dividuality of each child, by appealing to his inte 
ests and wants and by substituting tolerance and 
freedom for strict discipline and close direction, 
There are excesses that inevitably result from. this 


indoctrination. 


Che effect of this tend may have been accentuated 
by recent developments and there may be some mod 
eration with the passage of time. But, in the main 


this trend is in line with what several modern policé 
executives are advocating—less leadership by domina 
tion and more appeal to the inner desires of the men 
under their command. 


Reliance on formal authority, the historical ap 
proach to leadership, is no less useful than it onc 
was. Any loss of leadership to a person who is respon 
sible for other people presents a problem—one that 
must be faced and met if the necessary leadership is to 
be maintained. Among the courses open to a supe! 
vising officer who finds his formal authority inad 


quate are two major alternatives. 


First, there is the effort to assert his authority mot 
forcefully or, possibly, to modify the manner ol 
using authority so as to make it more palatable. Pet 


suasion may be employed more often and orders m: 


be given in a more considerate manne 


[he second alternative is the more positive ap 
proach to build up in the men a greater sense of pet 
sonal responsibility and will to work for the obje 
tives of the immediate assignment and _ the Depart 
ment as a whole. Experienc« lls us that the key to 
this is a wider sharing of the opportunities which 
line commanders have to bring patrolmen and set! 
geants “in” on the job, to let them know that th 


leadership in the department understands and vaiues 
them as individuals, to give them—in so far as the 
work we have to do will provide it—the chance to 







































feel that there is something in the assignment that 


18 theirs. 


This second alternative is a firm and not a solt 
approach to leadership. Chere is little evidence that 
people have anything but the highest respect for the 
intelligent firm leader with high standards for the 
job to be done. ‘There is ample evidence that intelli 
gent firmness is not toughness. Rather it is the full 
acceptance of the three-fold obligation of supervisory 
officers; to the public, to the men in the department, 
and to the chief. Intelligent firmness is coupled with 
the disposition to deal with personnel so as to get 
their best effort—both for the immediate and for the 


long run, 


PLAN OF THIS HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 


\ program should be designed to help chiefs, 1 


spectors and captains develop positive leadership by 
improving their skill in building up mside the person 
the urge to do a good job. This is the one sustaining 
idea that unites the outline of principles that have 


been considered here. 


The several sections of this article might be 
divided into two main areas. First, a consideration 
of what we know about people, what they are and 
why they behave as they do. This must be considered 
in order to trace from cause to result in working 
with policemen, what are the common wants and 
desires that policemen have, and what happens when 
these are blocked. We do not know as much as we 
would like to know about human nature. What we do 
know is that these factors are pertinent to situations 


on the job. 


The second main area should be concerned largely 
with principles upon which sound human relations 
leadership may be built. It covers such topics as: 
strengthening the urge to do a good job, group o1 
ganization, attitude development, getting and giving 
information, and approaches to leadership. 


This article is not offered as a training course. 
Rather it 


ciples with major emphasis upon what people have 


s a discussion of human relations prin- 


learned in the application of those principles in their 
day-to-day experiences. 


Chis is by no means a program that will answer 
the human relations problem. A large police depart- 
ment that depends for its successful operation upon 
maintaining an organization of men to give an essen 
tial service will always need to be devoting consider- 
able creative energy to finding better ways to get a 
good job done and to give satisfaction to the men in 
its employ. Neither is this article all that we are 
or should be concerned with now. It is simply one 
channel to give some practical help, currently, to 
supervisory officers. In a career service that, in its 
operating aspects, is primarily a personal business, all 
line officers and chiefs are concerned to a great extent 
with good human relations and the full contribution 
of every one of them is required to do the best 


possible job. 
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From rags to riches, figuratively speaking, is the 
story of the Florida Highway Patrol’s communications 


system. 


Our Patrol is young when compared to the older 
state law enforcement agencies. It will be 20 next 
November |. However, even in its infancy of less than 
one vear old the need of communicating with its few 
and widely scattered troopers was realized. 

\n attempt to overcome this need was made by in- 
stalling AM radio receivers, in various of the widely 
scattered troopers’ cars, on the radio frequencies of 
local progressive city departments. As old timers 
know, in 1940 progressive police departments with 
radio transmitters were as scarce as hen’s teeth—at 
least they were in Florida! 


The success of this type of communications was 
almost nil. The troopers “lucky” enough to have a 
receiver in their cars had to patrol within the city 
limits to be able to read the PD station. This was ol 
little help on the thousands of miles ol unpatrolled 


roads of this growing state. 


This was the status of communications until 1943 
when six FM stations were built in strategic locations 


throughout the state. 


Due to the very heavy traffic caused by Camp Bland 
ing, World War II military installation, one of these 
stations was located at the FHP barracks at the camp. 
Others were at Bartow, Ocala, Fort Mvers, Fort Lau 
derdale, and at headquarters in ‘Tallahassee. 


There was one technician employed at this time, 
and operating personnel consisted of the secretaries 
of the various stations during the day and _ troopers 
on the night shift. It was not unusual for a trooper 
to be manning a station and still be the only officer 
on duty in a big area. If an accident call came in, he 
signed the station off the air, went to the wreck, and 
then returned to the station after clearing up the 
Signal 4. 


Near the end of the war and immediately there- 
after the radio system was enlarged to 18 FHP sta- 
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Florida Highway Patrol 


Statewide Communications 


By Colonel H. N. Kirkman 
Commander, Florida Highway Patrol 
State Department of Public Safety 


Tallahasee, Florida 


on the 


tions with two sherills departments operatin 
FHP frequency. All these were also connected by Bell 
teletype machines, as well as to all stations covered by 
that system. No station during this period operated 


24 hours a day. All closed down at midnight 


Our neighboring states of Alabama and Georgia 
were also included in the radio network (at Dothan 
and Albany) by an exchange of receivers 


Most equipment sull in use in 1950 was of early 
1943-44 type and was fast becoming outmoded. Also 
the Federal Communications Commission was ordet 
ing a change of frequencies. ‘This, therefore, was an 
ideal time to purchase complete new equipment with 
the latest electronic improvements. 


The rags of our early history now began to turn to 
better cloth, with lace trimming. In 1953 there was 
added a radio telegraph station to help with our in 
terstate message load and—the laciest lace of all—a 
closed circuit Western Union teletype system con 
necting 13 of the main patrol stations was put into 
operation. 


Phe state legislature granted additional manpower 
to the Patrol, and of course this adds to the com 
munications needs and problems. In the past fom 
years great progress has been made. 


Now some 500 patrol officers, examiners, and tech 
nicians operate on the radio network, in addition to 
numerous sheriffs’ departments, FBI agents, the Stat 
Beverage Department, State Bureau of Narcotics, 
U. S. Border Patrol, and other law enforcement 
agencies. 

All major stations also are equipped with trans 
mitters and receivers on the frequency of 155.37 me, 
the so-called Civil Defense frequency of this stat 
rhis gives the Patrol and other agencies who use this 
frequency communications in times of disaster 01 
Civil Defense exercises or needs. 


A new emergency vehicle also has been put into use. 
It can move quickly to any area in the state to become 
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a mobile headquarters for all agencies through its 
multiple frequency transmitters and receivers. 

The greatest single advance in communications, 
and the final act in the rags to riches theme, came in 
late 1955 when the teletype system was enlarged to 
take in all FHP stations and also a large number of 
sherills’ departments, the Motor Vehicle Commission, 
and the state prison at Raiford. The system also was 
extended to Mobile, Ala., with a connection in the 
Mobile Police Department, which has ties with the 
\labama Highway Patrol and a radio telegraph fon 
CW messages, There are a total of 48 different outlets 
on this closed circuit teletype system. It has proved a 
boon to all in the transmission of criminal and ad 
ministrative messages. Well over 30,000 messages 
a month are handled, each of which may go to one o1 
all 48 stations at the push of a button. So, in effect, 
these 30,000 separate messages become many, many 
times that number of written communications at their 
final destination. 

During 1958 a new communications building was 
completed in Tallahassee. It houses the parts stock 
maintained by the Patrol for technicians, as well as 
the repair and maintenance shop for GHQ and Troop 
H of the Patrol. 

Remote controlled transmitters are used in isolated 
areas. 

Size of the Communications Section has grown from 
the one technician to eight and a chief radio engineer, 
from no full-time operators to at least three in every 
station, and in many there are four. In all, there are 
well over a hundred radio operators. They are uni 
formed, and their salaries are set by the legislature 
in the same manner as Florida Highway Patrol 
troopers. 

This far-flung radio and teletype network assures 
the citizens of Florida and our millions of visitors 
prompt and efficient service, whether it be a call for a 
lire repair or gasoline for a stranded motorist, or a 
call for help and assistance when disaster strikes. 

We're determined to keep our communications 


system “rich.” 


APCO Elects 1960 Officers At Denver 


Meeting for its annual national conference in 
Denver, Colo., the Associated Police Communications 
Officers elected Paul Franklin, of the Houston, Texas, 
Police Department president for the coming year. 

Other officers named were: R. J. Evans, Michigan 
State Police, first vice president; Joseph Marshall, 
Virginia State Police, second vice president; Clarence 
Dengler, Rochester, N. Y., Police and Fire System, 
sergeant-at-arms; Howard Black, Mobile, Ala., secre 
tary-treasurer; and Robert Mix, Detroit Mich., editor 
of the APCO Bulletin. 

The members selected Philadelphia, Pa., as the site 
for the 1960 APCO conference, the dates to be an- 
nounced later. 
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Giant Speedometer Deters Speeders 





Looking over the giant speedometer patrol cay are, 
l. to r., Fay R. Murdock, assistant director for the 
Illinois Department of Public Safety, State Police 
Superintendent William H. Morris and Major Waltei 
Eichen, assistant superintendent. 


\ giant speedometer mounted atop an Illinois State 
Highway Police car has traveled the entire distance 
of the state’s 12,000 primary road system this summer 
as another phase oi the police force’s safety education 


program, 


The meter, calibrated in miles per hour, is mounted 
facing the rear and enables motorists following to 
check their own speedometers with the accuracy of 
the police patrol. 


Che car is being transferred from one district to 
another until all sections of the state have been 
traveled. A trooper is assigned to the car and is re- 
sponsible for the entire phase of the program. 


Included with the car is another novel approach to 
the safety education theme. A kit of prepared news 
releases, a special fact sheet describing the operation 
of the unit, the number of miles traveled to date, and 
several different pictures, are made available to the 
man assigned to the car. His patrol instructions in- 
clude a call at the offices of every daily newspaper in 
his district with the request that the paper take a pic- 
ture of the unit and print a news story that it is now 
patrolling in the area. 


Chis phase of the program has met with wide ac- 
ceptance by news media and provides the state police 
with a continuing publicity campaign rather than a 
one-time news story from a central source. 


In addition to the car currently in use on the state 
highways, another is being used by the state police toll 
road detachment. 


“The program,” said William H. Morris, superin- 
tendent of the Illinois State Highway Police, “is mak- 
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ing the motorists more speed control conscious and 
is a safety education device with continuing benefit 


“More and more, our drivers are coming to realize, 


1g 
Morris added, “that we are trying to get their co 
operation in obeying speed limits rather than watch 
ing for drivers to exceed posted limits and then mak 
arrests. It’s just another application of the old theme, 
‘an ounce of prevention’ 


“Instructor's Guide” in Wide Use 


[The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
reports that the /nstructor’s Guide for Traffic Acc 
dent Investigation is now in use in 44 states, the Dis 
trict of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and 11 foreign 
countries. 


The Guide, published a little more than a yea 
ago, is designed for use with the Traffic Accident 


Investigator’s Manual for Police. 
! 


According to the 
Traffic Institute, the Guide is intended to help police 
departments plan and adjust their accident investiga 
tion training to conform to the needs of the depart 
ment, the number of men to be trained, and the time 


allowed. 


Countries outside the U. S. which have purchased 
the Guide are Australia, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jamaica, Korea, Thailand, 
and Venezuela. 


Briefly Noted 


PRISON EXPOSURES. Robert Neese, with foreword 
by Erle Stanley Gardner. Chilton Compan Bool 
Division, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 1959. 135 p., illus 
$4.95. 





\ beautifully printed photographic and text dé 
scription of life within the walls of Iowa State Prison 
by Convict 24933 who received special permission 
from Warden Percy A. Lainson to take unposed 
candid shots of his fellow prisoners in every situation 
with which men in state prisons are confronted in 
their endless days of incarceration. The photographs 
profusely illustrating the book are from a collection 


of some 15,000 made by the author during his eight 
years in “Iowa State.” First serial rights have been 
purchased by Life Magazine for publication Phe 


book very effectively pinpoints the existing conflicting 
views on punishment ys. rehabilitation as the function 
of our prisons. 


The Missouri State Highway Patrol ined and 
added to its force 100 new patr ’ in 1958, 
bringing the department to its ; d strength 


of 455. All of the new men are beiny us... for regula 
patrol duty and are expected to aid materially in 
reducing traffic accidents on Missouri highways this 
year. 
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New York To Maintain Integrated Force 
\t a press conference in New York City, Police 


Commissioner Stephen P. 


Kennedy, in response to 
suggestions that Negro policemen be assigned exclu- 
sively to the Harlem section of the city, reiterated his 


position on an integrated police force. 


“The police must not think of any group in stereo- 
type,” he said. “Neither must any group think of the 
police as a stereotype. Either is an insult to rational 
thinking and in the democratic process can only lead 
to tragedy. 

“Policemen are recruited from the community as a 


whole. They are tl 


1e products of their culture. Despite 
close investigation of pre-departmental records and 
intensive courses in human relations at the Police 
\cademy and in in-service training courses, police 
men sometimes refiect the prejudices that are crip 
pling diseases of our society. It has been my con 
sistent policy that police work is different from any 
other type of employment and that fair, but strict, 
discipline must be enforced within the department. 
Cooperation between police and the community is 
necessary for effective police protection. The only one 
who benefits from a breakdown of communication 
and cooperation between the police and the com- 
munity is the lawbreaker.” 

“For me to create the example of making assign- 
ments on the basis of either color or religion,” he 
continued,” would be to undermine all the things 1 
have been fighting for in the department. For New 
York City to set such an example would be to an- 
nounce that integration does not work in this, the 
supposedly most advanced city in the United States. 
Such a policy would, perhaps, be an ‘easier’ one—and 
some say it would be more ‘practical,’ for Harlem is 
in fact a segregated community and a_ segregated 
police force, perhaps, would be more in conformity 
with this fact than an integrated police force. Such 
segregation could be achieved very simply—but it is 
simply not right. Right policy is in the long run the 
most practical policy. One cannot bend principle to 
the winds of hysteria and expediency.” 


May Carry Guns On Off-Duty Jobs 


In response to the question of whether police ofh 
cers of a city or town who accept outside employment 
with the permission of their chiefs may carry weapons 
under the provisions of General Laws, Assistant At 
torney General Fred W. Fisher of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has ruled that the statute in its pre 
sent form is broad enough to include the carrying of 
weapons in these circumstances without the necessity 
of compliance with General Laws regulating carrying 
of firearms. 

Grants from the Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation to promote highway safety and efficiency have 
been increased by more than a quarter of a million 
dollars for the fiscal year starting July 1, 1959, to total 
$1,773,000. 
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Parents Notified Of Juvenile Behavior 


The Massachusetts State Police has inaugurated a 
system of notifying parents or guardians of minor 
children who have been interviewed by the State 
Police, Commissioner J. Henry Goguen comments in 
the annual report of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. 


Such notices are sent only in those instances where 
a youth is not actually committing an offense for 
which he would be brought into court, but who is 
present in situations which could become serious 
such as, association with criminals, teen-age gangs, 
and youthful drinking parties. 


New Driver “Avalanche” Coming 


If we think we've got problems now, teaching om 
young people to drive salely, Brrruther! Wait til 1970! 


These are the sentiments of Dr. Forest R. Noff- 
singer, salety education specialist at Northwestern 
University’s Traflic Institute. 


In 1970, according to Dr. Noltsinger, boys and girls 
will be reaching legal driving age at the rate of nearly 
8 per minute or 11,100 a day. A little rapid calculat 
ing shows that this amounts to more than 4 million 


potential new drivers a year. 


Making a plea for an accelerated driver education 
program in high schools, Dr. Noffsinger said: 


“With the sputnik-impelled demand from som¢ 
quarters for almost exclusive emphasis on science and 
mathematics education, we dare not squeeze out 
driver education from our school program. For what 
will it profit our nation to provide such scientific ex- 
cellence only to have it snuffed out because of incom- 
petence in the necessary task of driving to and from 
work?) Rather we must provide increased emphasis 
on driver education to protect our ‘brains,’ and this 
is particularly true in light of our rapidly increasing 
driving population.” 


The percentage of youngsters reaching driving age 
is increasing in almost geometric proportions, Dr. 
Noffsinger said. He pointed out that the five-year 
period ending with 1957 added some 1114 million 
new drivers, and that the four-year period ending with 
1961 will add 1114 million more. Another 1014 mil- 
lion will be added in the three-year period ending 
with 1964, and by 1970 the increase will be more than 
f million annually. 


“Not only in the field of education will this large 
number of beginning drivers have impact,” Dr. Noff- 
singer said. “The driver licensing authorities, ad- 
mittedly inadequate in examining applicants because 
of limited funds, personnel, and facilities, will be 
faced with even greater inadequacy unless they plan 
now for a lar more extensive examining process than 
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now exists. For not only will there be need to process 
a rapidly increasing number of applicants but th 
examining process itself must be refined to screen off 
more carefully the incompetent 


“Our police and courts also will feel the squeeze, 
and they too should make plans now to control the 
problems that will accompany the increase in motor 
ing population. 


“If all our public agencies with responsibilities in 
traffic safety wait for the avalanche to hit, it will be 
too late.” 


More About Midgets 


News that two boys were killed in Indiana while 
racing tiny cars powered by lawnmower engines 
alerted the Governor’s Highway Safety Committee ol 
Virginia to issue a warning to parents through the 
press media ol the dangers of such vehicles. The Com 
mittee further warned that such midget vehicles are 
classed as motor vehicles under Virginia law and as 
such, they must be titled, equipped with license plates 


comply with compulsory insurance liability laws, b 
driven only by a licensed operator, and undergo in 
spection if the engine is 5 h.p. or over, as well as b 
equipped with prescribed salety devices. These reg 
lations do not apply if the vehicle is operated onl 


private property. 


Governors IsLANb, N. Y.—Colonel Thomas F. Lan 
cer has been appointed First ( S. Army Provost 
Marshal at+* Governors Island, succeeding Colon 
Robert W. Reed, who is retiring from active duty 


Colonel Lancer, who is an active member of ILACP 
is the only MP officer presently in the Army who took 
part in three D-Day landings: Oran, Algeria, Gela 
Sicily and Omaha Beach, Normandy. He comes to his 
new assignment from Korea where he was, succes 
sively, Provost Marshal of the 8th U. S. Army and 
Senior Provost Marshal Advisor to the PMG of the 
Republic of Korea Army. 


Newark, N. ].—Seton Hall University is one of the 
few schools in the east which includes a police science 
course as part of its curriculum. Now in its fourth 
year, the course extends over a period of three years 
and entitles the graduate to an Associate Degree in 
Applied Science. ‘The student can continue his studies 
leading to a Bachelor’s Degree with a major in Police 
Science. Given at its Community College in Newark, 
Seton Hall offers 32 credits in the gamut of police 
subjects and requires 26 credits for the Associate 
Degree. One of the faculty members in the Polic 
Science Course since its inception is Police Inspectot 
Edward M. Joseph, who is uniformed head of The 
Port of New York Authority’s 1,200-man police force 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











DO WE HEED EXPERIENCE? 


How many times have we heard such expressions 
as, “He lacks experience”? On perhaps the converse, 


hat such 


“He is experienced’? We know exactly w 
statements mean. Yet if we undertook to go into a ck 
tailed explanation we might encounter some diffi 


culty. 


What does experience mean? A peek in the diction 
ary might give us a basic answer. One simple defini 
tion reads, “The actual living through an event o1 
events.” Or this further one: “Actual enjoyment o1 
suffering, hence, the effect upon the judgment or feel 
ings produced by personal or direct impressions.” 


Most of us will agree that the greatest teacher /s 
experience. Or we might say that in the absence ol 
experience we have missed the greatest teacher of all. 
How then do we acquire experience? Must we ac 
tually undergo the actual living through of an event 


or events in order to become experienced? 


Obviously no one can experience everything. We 
certainly wouldn’t want to. Although we recognize 
it as the staid plot of many detective fiction writers, 
the criminologist does not go about committing a 
crime to determine the state of mind of the criminal. 
He can, however, vicariously explore this field 
through a relation by the criminal of his experiences 
and thereby analyze emotions, motives, and those im 
pelling aspects that might induce the commission ol 
a crime. 


Our schools have always utilized the processes ol 
actual and vicarious experience to teach effectively. 
For example, physics and chemistry cannot be taught 
through the lecture and textbook alone; there must 
always be the laboratory where the student does for 
himself, where he learns by experimentation what he 
previously has been taught only through words. 


The recording of experiences and the passing on 
of them to future generations has been man’s greatest 
means of advancement. Accepting the truthful find 
ings of others often does away with the need for 
direct experiencing of an event or process. It saves 
time and provides a foundation for greater progress. 
Strangely enough however, although our history 
books are loaded with the vicarious experiences of 
others which if accepted by us would save unneces- 
sary suffering, we seemingly ignore the phase of learn 
ing. 
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There are many today who remember Germany 
following World War I, and particularly the eco- 
nomic chaos that struck there. It is used as a classic 
example of inflation and its evils. 


\ British economist, Josiah Stamp, once said of in- 
flation, “It is like running downhill. Beyond a point 
you either go faster and faster, or fall over.” Germany 
stumbled and splattered flat on its economic face. In 
1923 its prices were 24 million times higher than 


ten vears before! 


The German mark became mere paper, and trash 
at that. We fina it hard to imagine that money could 
become so useless, but the experience of Germany in 
introducing new currency, called the “rentenmark,” 
me of which was worth 12 trillion (that’s 12 zeroes) 
old marks, ought to be pounded into modern Amer- 


ica. 


\ decade ago when China was about to fall to the 
communist advance, the Chinese dollar became al 
most as useless as the old German mark. One Amer- 
ican dollar would buy eight million Chinese dollars 
on the black market. Payrolls in Shanghai could not 
be met because there was not enough paper to print 
the money! 


Could this happen in America? We don’t even 
want to think of it, but there are some experts who 
grow hoarse pointing to history and shouting warn- 
ings. We know that war can bring spiraling prices, 
which means the dollar buys less. We know that 
defeat can certainly wreck the economy of any coun- 
try. But what about today? We are not at war (ex- 
cepting the “cold war” with the communist block) 
and yet our prices climb. 


Ihe vicious circle is that as prices rise so salaries 
must increase. The thinking police administrator 
must keep his force together. He must insist that his 
policeman have a living wage along with the rest of 
the land. And yet while he engages in this advocacy, 
he is aware he may be harming as well as helping. 


\s police leaders, experience has taught us that an 
able police department requires living wages, and 
we know that we have not yet reached that level of 
pay which would be compatible with the service 
rendered. At the same time we now know that as we 
argue for this living wage we may also be engaging 
in an act that impels inflation. In our hearts we know 
that all we are asking is compensation in keeping 
with the profession our officers pursue, yet there are 
none of us who would advocate national disaster 


through inflation 


We are not economists and we cannot supply the 
answer to rising prices which in turn demand in- 
creased wages. All we know is that these are thought- 
ful times—times in which to utilize the experiences 
we have undergone and those handed down to us 
from competent sources. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Oct. 12—Five-day Traflic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, IIL. 

Oct. 15—Three-day, In-Service Seminar for Graduates 
of TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, 
Annual Dinner and Reunion, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL 

Oct. 26—(to Nov. 13) Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 16—Five-day Traflic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Noy. 18—Two-Day, Third Annual Southern California 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Nov. 30—(to Dec. 18) Traffic Law for Police,, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Noy. 30—(to Dee. 18) Traffic Law for Police, North- 
western University Traflic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 4-—(to Feb. 5) Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, IIL. 

Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 
of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Jan. 25 - Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 25—(to Feb. 5) Police Supervision, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Feb. 1—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of California School of Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 4—Two-day, Western Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 8-19 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Techni- 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky. 

Feb. 29 - March 11— Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 29—(to Mar. 18) Personnel Management for Police, 


Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
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Mar. 7—(to Mar. 25) Traffic Engineering Seminar, 
Northwestern 
Evanston, Ill. 


University Traffic Institute, 

Mar. 7—(to Mar 25) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techiques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL 

Mar. 9—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 

Mar. 14—Five-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Mar. 21—Spring Term (to June 10), Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville §, 
Kentucky. 

Mar. 21—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8) Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 15) Police Traflic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 31—Two-day, South Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Apr. 18—(to Apr. 29) Police Training Course, Subject t 
be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Apr. 18—(to May 6) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Apr. 27—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA _ Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 

May 9—(to May 27) Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and ‘Their Chiefs, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 23—Two-day, Northwestern Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 
ee 

Jul. 11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 


examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 ‘Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Iil. 

Oct. 83—(C(to Oct. 2!) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24—(to Novy. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Noy. 28—-(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 
ern University Traftic Institute, Evanston, Il. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 








vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they n ay be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New England Association of Chiefs. of 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 
Maine. 

Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 
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AT THE HALF-WAY MARK 


The nation’s traflic death toll rose again in July for 
the seventh straight month, the National Safety Coun- 


cil reported. 


The July increase was 4+ per cent—3,340 deaths 


this year against 5,210 in July last year. 


The steady climb in highway fatalities began in 
January alter a continuous two-year improvement, 
Monthly increases in 1959 have ranged from 2 per 


cent in February to 9 per cent in March. 


The death toll at the end of the first seven months 
of this year stood at 20,430. This was 5 per cent—or 
940 deaths—more than the toll of 19,490 for the same 
period last year. The Council estimated that clisabl- 
ing injuries from traffic accidents in the seven-month 


period totaled 700,000. 


Motor vehicle travel in the first seven months of 
1959 was 5 per cent greater than in the same period 
last year, the Council estimated. Since this increase 
was the same as the rise in deaths, the mileage death 
rate for the period was the same as last year—5.1. This 
s the lowest rate on record for a similar period. 


The increase in deaths is occurring principally in 
rural areas, the Council said. In June rural deaths 
were up 6 per cent, while urban deaths showed no 
change. For seven months rural deaths were up 6 
per cent, while urban deaths increased 2 per cent. Of 
the 940 increase in deaths in seven months, about 850 


of them occurred in rural areas 


In July states showing increases outnumbered those 
with decreases 53 to 14. One state showed no change. 


For seven months 33 states showed increases, while 
id had decreases. The 15 states with decreases for 
seven months were 


Per Cent 


Louisiana —23 
Maine —15 
Minnesota —14 
South Dakota —14 
Alaska —14 
Idaho —10 
Massachusetts — 8 
Ohio — 5 
Missouri — 3 
Washington — 3 
1959 33 








ows 


Florida - 
Illinois _ 
New Jersey -- 
Oklahoma - 
Nebraska = 


—— — a | 


Of 701 cities reporting in July, 122 had decreases in 
deaths, 462 had no change and 117 showed increases. 
For seven months 249 cities had decreases, 210 showed 
no change and 242 reported increases. 


The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the seven-month period this 
year: 


Per Cent 


Rochester, N. Y. 69 
Norfolk, Va. —50 
Toledo, Ohio —4() 
Jacksonville, Fla. —58 


Seattle, Wash. —36 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ 
’ 

Dayton, Ohio —35 
5 
) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Akron, Ohio : 

St. Paul, Minn. 50 
Bullalo, N. Y. 29 
Providence, R. I. -20 
Dallas, Texas 19 
Long Beach, Calif. —19 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 19 
Baltimore, Md. 17 
New Orleans, La. 16 
Wichita, Kansas -I4 
Richmond, Va. —13 
San Diego, Calif. 10 
Denver, Colo. 8 
Los Angeles, Calif. 7 
Atlanta, Ga. 7 
Boston, Mass. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5 


In July, 529 of the reporting cities had pertect re- 
cords. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y. (345,- 
600); Long Beach, Calif. (336,100), and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. . (212,300). 


At the end of seven months 247 of the cities still had 
perfect records. The three largest were Lincoln, Neb. 
(119,600); Peoria, Ill. (114,000), and East Orange, 
N. J. (85,900). 

The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of seven months, ranked according to the numbei 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ay 
Chicago, Il. 2.8 
Detroit, Mich. 2.8 
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750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500 ,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Rochester,, N. Y. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Wichita, Kan. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Peoria, Ill. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Canton, Ohio 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Racine, Wis. 

Muskegon, Mich. 


25,000-50,000 Population 


Billings, Mont. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Vancouver, Wash. 


10,000-75,000 Population 
Englewood, Colo. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Salinas, Calif. 
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BE READY FOR TROUBLE 
Before IT STARTS! 


FEDERAL No. 235 EMERGENCY KIT 


Trouble is your business — difficult situations which must be handled without injury to 
innocent citizens or needless risk to officers. Here in one highly portable kit are all the tools 


A QUICK LOOK AT THE CONTENTS OF THIS CASE 


needed to handle civil disturbances or barricaded persons in the safest and most efficient 


manner. 


This ‘‘grab it and run” kit, easily carried in the squad car, offers the quickest, most 


practical method of getting into action when tear gas is required. It co 


equipment: 


1—201Z Federal 112” Cal. Gas Gun—the 
fastest, most durable weapon of its 
kind. 

4—No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectiles (CN)—the 
perfect answer to the problem of the 
barricaded person. 

6—No. 206 Spedeheat Projectiles (CN) — 
the most widely used, long range riot 
control device in the world. 

6—No. 203 Short Range Cartridges (CN) — 
tremendous gas concentrations at short 


ntains the following 


range, without the hazards of liquids, 
vials or capsules. 

4A—No. 112 Spedeheat Grenades (CN)—the 
unchallenged leader where large con- 
centrations of gas are required. 





The case is approximately 292” long, 8” 
wide and 12” deep. A shelf in the lid will 
hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. The 
case may be purchased separately or with 
a different assortment of gas equipment. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HANDSOME Na Gle THE BADGE 
MINIATURE YOU CAN 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 
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For The LIFETIME Of Your Badge! 


Each Blackinton HI-GLO Badge is made from a special 
new metal alloy. HI-GLO metal is solid golden color throughout, 
a metal that just can’t lose its finish like ordinary plated badges. 
If you could rub hard enough to remove the sharp deep cut 
design of a Blackinton Badge . . . You could not remove 
this brilliant golden HI-GLO finish. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. . BLACKINTON, YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


st Your BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 



























